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A few years ago, two words were brought up to my mind by a 
very respected person [2] whose profound knowledge in the English 
language, in my point of view, can hardly find equals. These are the 
words unkempt and dishevelled. Both has got a similar meaning. To be 
unkempt is to go around with your hair not combed. It means having 
untidy hair in milder a degree than having your hair dishevelled, which 
is extremely disorganised. 


These two words are very interesting for the reason that at a first 
glance both appear to be prefixed words, that is un + kempt and dis + 
hevelled. This implies that it should be fine to make the sentences “the 
groom is both well dressed and kempt today”, and “before going to 
school, hevel your hair first!” (for example, from a mother to her son). 
But unfortunately there is no such verb “to hevel” in English, neither is 
there an adjective “kempt”. In fact, after a little effort of searching we 
can find that neither of them is associated to any other English word. 
Let us take a look into each of these, one by one. 


Let us look at the word unkempt first. This word can be traced back 
to a Latin word incomptus meaning “unadorned” or “untrimmed” [1, 
3]. Similar words include, tikembdr in Old Norse, cemban in Old English 
which means “to comb”, kembian in Old Saxon, kemben, chempen in Old 
High German, kemba in Old Norse, ungemembet in Middle High German, 
kammen in German, kambjan, kambaz in Germanic, and incontos in Italian 
which means “unadorned”. 


After that let us look at the word dishevelled. The Latin word capillus 
(from which came capillary) means “the hair of the head” gave rise to 
an Old French word chevel. Chevel (Old French) can be prefixed to give 
descheveler with its Past Participle deschevelé, which in turn produced 
dischevel, dischevelee of late Middle English (Chaucer uses dischevely). The 
Past Participle form dischevele in Middle English means “with hair in 
disorder” [4]. 
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